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and, in particular, that illogical brotherhood of the
Pre-Raphaelites.

The name Tre-Raphaelite5 could not have been more
ill-chosen for this *confrerie* since, not only did the
artists who preceded Raphael paint in an entirely differ-
ent way to the brotherhood which took its name from
them, but also the members of that brotherhood had
never seen any Early Italian pictures (no painters
before Raphael were familiar to the English public
until after 1857, when the nucleus of the National Gal-
lery's collection was formed) and were therefore forced
to gain their information exclusively from prints and
second-rate engravings.

Notwithstanding, in 1848, three earnest young people,
Holman Hunt, Millais and Rossetti, fired by the study
of Lasinio's prints of the Campo Santo at Pisa, formed
a brotherhood, whose aim it was to imitate the aesthetic
methods of the artists before Raphael and to represent
Nature with an unflinching veracity, combining thereby
aesthetic beauty with the highest moral ideas.

Each of this noble triad had his own part to play*
Holman Hunt supplied the Puritanical outlook fitting
for the moral elevation; Millais provided the technical
excellence necessary for a scrupulous veracity; and
Rossetti, the poet and man of letters, was equipped with
all the trappings of culture essential to the realization of
aesthetic perfection.

The brotherhood itsdf lasted only five years, although
its influence and fame was out of all proportion to its
significance. In 1853 Millais renounced his member-
ship in favour of more pressing duties as an A*R*A.
and Holman Hunt retired to the Holy Land.

* The poetic idealism and technical excellence of the
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